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tion. If he comes from a good home he will learn to use language
conversationally at a much earlier age than a child with no such
home advantages. It would be universally agreed that children
from well-managed large families and children who have passed
through good nursery classes (where opportunities exist for
intelligent social play under sensible supervision) develop their
conversational abilities earlier than those who are less, fortunate
in their homes and schools. The opinion of most English teachers
is likely to be that Piaget1 has dated the age of conversation a year
or two late in fixing it at seven plus for the average child. Left
alone^ however, children may not as a rule learn to collaborate
in action before the age of six, or in thought before the age of
seven.
Conversation, generally speaking, centres at first around
disputes. G. K. Chesterton somewhere says that people quarrel
because they have not learned to argue. Whether this is true or
not of adults, it is certainly true of children. Remarks that hurt
them or are otherwise unpleasant are at first ignored. If they
cannot be ignored they are countered with stubborn silence or
with tears. Sometimes, however, they may provoke flat opposi-
tion and result in the exchange of blows. For conversation cannot
begin until the circle of a child's interests or desires overlaps or
conflicts with those of another child. "Look at that lion," says
the child of five or six to his companion with a picture-book.
"That's not a lion; it's a dog," may be the scornful reply. This
is hardly conversation, but it is the sort of dispute out of which
genuine conversation arises.
Quarrelling with words begins at about the age of five or five
and a half, and, naturally perhaps, the countercheck quarrelsome
and the reply churlish" are learned before the retort courteous or
the quip modest; indeed, the forms of speech used in polite
disagreement are learned late, if at all. This being so, the right
policy in dealing with children engaged in hot dispute is not to
interfere too hastily from a desire to bring about a quick peace,
but to> recognize disputation as natural and to proceed to help
the disputants to realize how important it is to state their dif-
ferences adequately and coolly. Otherwise it may be a very long
time before the need is felt of supporting assertions with a show
of reason.
Genuine argument in which reasons are advanced in support
of assertions made is not usual before the age of seven. Many
persons have erroneously supposed that quarrelsome children will
appreciate the value of appeals to reason whatever their age.
But the child does not deem it necessary to justify himself with a
1 J. Piaget, The Language and Thought of the Child (London, Kegan Paul, 1925).